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EDUCATION BY LABOR. 
By MADAME MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. Translated by M. M. * 


CHAPTER I. 

Higher cultivation and increased capacity in the laborer, is the begin- 
ning of the solution of the social question.— SCHULZE-DELITZSCH. 

True freedom for the people is only possible through true 
culture of the people. The watchword of our time, “The 
advocacy of the rights of the people,” involves, also, the 
watchword, “Education of the people,” in order that the 
power to fulfil duties may correspond to rights. 

The social reform of our time requires a new foundation 
in no province of life more pressingly than in the education 
of the working classes; for no where has the revolution in 
circumstances had a deeper influence; no where are so many 
new demands made, or such increased claims put forward, as 
on that class of society, whose emancipation constitutes the 
most important question of the present. 

The new standpoint which work — and with it the work- 
man — takes in human society, and will take more and more, 
impose absolutely new conditions upon the education of the 
people. It requires not merely better, higher school-culture 
for the improvement of the understanding in the usual sense: 
it is important, above all things, that the inventive power, 
real productivity, be awakened in every one as much as pos- 
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sible; FOR WORK MUST BE ELEVATED TO SCIENCE, in order 
to make the day laborer the intelligent master of the machine 
(which is the only slave of to-day). A higher degree of per- 
fection, in almost every kind of work, demands an independent 
onset; mastery of the material; a freedom of movement in 
technical practice, which borders upon artistic power; and 
these always involve a certain degree of individual creative- 
ness, or intellectual productivity. 

This demand for intellectual culture for the sake of work, 
coincides, in part, with the demand for general intellectual 
culture; but is not exactly the same. The most accomplished 
chemist may, for example, be unable to apply his science to 
this or that trade. The special knowledge of the workman 
must always stand in reference to practice. Nevertheless, 
his knowledge will be no less a means for his general human 
culture, than are his special sciences to the learned man, al- 
though they do not, of themselves, contain general culture. 
The working classes need the elements of the sciences, and 
the knowledge of their results in application. Now, more 
than ever, the education of the people — or the public school 
— has to adopt and to nurture the element of work, of work 
as a theory, for more than ever is it to be education for work, 
since it is education in general that forms morally good and 
rational men. Education in general is yet so imperfect 
because the being of the child has been so little understood. 

Education for work, in a special eense, which ought to 
make a part of every general purpose, does not yet properly 
exist, at least not such as our age demands. For it cannot 
surely be called a real education for work, when the children 
who have left school go to learn this or that calling. Ifa 
boy goes into the workshop as an apprentice, the craft to be 
learned is shown to him mostly as mere mechanical manipu- 
lation, which he imitates without being able to give an account 
of the why or the wherefore. Besides, the majority of the 
apprentices are treated much more as underlings, or in some 
cases as servants, than as pupils who are to learn for their 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 


own improvement. It must be acknowledged that the ma- 
jority of the children, particularly the children of the poor, 
enter the workshop so unprepared that the master workman | 
would be obliged to devote the greater part of his time to 
them, if he would be a teacher in the full sense of the word; 
and the scholars of the highest standing in general culture 
enter the workshops not much better prepared for work than 
the children of the public schools. To these, indeed, has 
been given a scientific ground-work for their calling; they 
occupy themselves with the theory, but the concurrent prac- 
tice is wanting, which the apprentice in the workshop carries 
on mechanically, and generally without any theory, that is, 
unconsciously, like a brute animal. 

Girls also receive in the industrial schools, through their 
various callings, such as sewing, tailoring, embroidery, dress- 
making, millinery, &c., scarcely any instruction, or, at least, 
no fundamental, theoretic instruction, and always work rather 
imitatively than creatively. They also are wanting, more or 
less, in the right preparation for truly understanding the the- 
ory of their work, even if they were instructed in it.* 

To meet the higher demands which the present time makes 
upon handiwork, and to make it at the same time an intel- 
lectual activity, there is only one means: the workman must 
understand the theory of his work; he must be able to give 
an account of the reason and aim of his doing. But for this 
there must be other than what is called the usual school cul- 
ture, even if this latter, which is not always the case, did 
secure the necessary general cultivation of the senses and 
the powers of the understanding. It would, indeed, not be 
sufficient for a thorough education for work, if the public 
schools were more perfectly organized as literary schools 
for the apprentices, necessary as this is for general culture, 
itself. 





* Miss R. Schallenfeld, of Berlin, has made a worthy beginning, by introducing 
a theory of woman’s handiwork into the schools, 
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The present demand is that labor shall be spiritualized. 
That can mean nothing else than to transform it into crea- 
. tiveness —to raise it to a species of fine art. The artist finds 
himself again in his work; not only his idea, his conception, 
but also his spiritual individuality mirrors itself therein, if it 
be a true work of art, a really individual, original creation. 
It is because the artist utters himself in his work, represents 
his own essence in the most objective form, that it ensures 
him true satisfaction. It is the destiny of man to express his 
own essence, also to impart to the objective representation 
his own peculiar nature. Only in individual cases does man 
represent the Universal. Raphael and Michael Angelo were 
surely objective in their works, but every connoisseur distin- 
guishes the individual impress in each of them precisely. 

Any handicraft can ensure similar satisfaction, and similar 
elevation as art, only when the workman can give to his 
work an individual impress; when he can impart to it 
something of the spirit of his own invention. But how 
much preparation does not the artist need for his calling! 
Must he not know thoroughly the material which he works 
upon? There can be no painter without the knowledge of 
colors; no sculptor, no architect, without the knowledge of 
marble, and of the different kinds of stone — of the material 
in general: so no artisan can arrive at mastership without 
knowledge of his material. Almost all labor demands mas- 
tery of the material; and that requires knowledge of it 
through experience. 

The highest degree of perfection in the trades, equally 
with the representative arts, requires, also, a considerable 
degree of aptitude in technicalities. But every species of 
technicality needs the development of particular muscles and 
nerves, namely, those of the hand. A kind of hand-gymnas- 
tics is needed. 

Without a sense of form, culture of the eye for symmetry 
and harmony; without a knowledge of the relations of mag- 
nitude and numbers, consequently without drawing and 
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mathematics, at least in their elements, how can the humblest 
artisan attain to that mastership which approaches artistic 
power? 

Individual creativeness involves freedom of motion, and 
this is the result of complete command of the material, and 
thoroughly conquered technicalities; no less than of full con- 
sciousness of the aim and means of the work. It is the 
consequence of intellectual confprehension. At present, only 
those attain to real mastership in their calling who are 
pre-eminently gifted, and who were so fortunate as not to 
have been neglected in their education, particularly in their 
earlieste ducation. And even these have attained mastership, 
chiefly at the cost of their general culture, because there is 
not sufficient time nor strength left from the toil of the occu- 
pation to give attention to it. 

Hence the great mass of the working class still remains day 
laborers, beasts of burden, machines, without consciousness 
of human dignity, and the refinements of humanity. What 
is to become of these, how are they to earn their bread, when 
machinery shall perform all their rude and mechanical em- 
ployments? The common saying, “Early practice makes 
every thing easy,” has not yet been sufficiently estimated. 
Only when in childhood, and even from the earliest child- 
hood, the capacity for the various branches of labor has been 
sufficiently cultivated by the practice of work; only when 
education for work shall begin with education in general — 
only then — will “an increased capacity in the laborer, to- 
gether with his higher cultivation,” be possible; and each 
one will be able to approach mastership in his calling, with: 
out neglecting his general culture, or being obliged to deprive 
himself of the legitimate enjoyments of life. 

In the present circumstances of the working class, the 
question is, to be sure, not of preparation of this sort, but 
rather an utter neglect of the powers, both of body and mind, 
is the order of the day. If unhealthy dwelling and bad food 
do not hinder the healthy development of the body, yet reg- 
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ular exercises of the limbs in young children are wanting, 
exercises which are necessary to develop the full working 
power in a man. In the country, in small towns, natural 
gymnastics, at least, are practised in the woods and fields, 
which preserve bodily strength and health. But this is only 
~ erude power, which falls in value for work, in proportion as 
machinery supplies its place, yet the majority of the children in 
large cities almost perish bodily. If they are to be protected 
from the dangers of the streets, nothing is left for them but 
to sit still in musty apartments or cellars, without air or 
cleanliness, while the poor parents are out at their work; or 
they are put into temporary asylums, that, for the most part, 
are not more airy. It is asserted that in great cities, in Paris, 
for example, four generations, at most, can be in some 
degree, healthy and robust; the succeeding generations 
become more and more feeble and stunted, and the reason 
for this is to be found, for the most part, in the fact that the 
greater part of the men of genius, who come from the ranks 
of the people, were born in the villages or small cities. It 
is a common saying in Paris: “Genius is born in the vil- 
lage, but hatched in Paris.” One of the reasons of this 
phenomenon may possibly be that the want of free nature 
and contemplation, and of impressions from nature, is an 
impediment to the development of intellectual capacities in 
large cities. Genius, also, needs quiet and self-contempla- 
tion, which the bustle of cities does not favor. If man is 
to obtain the full use of his bodily powers, and that physical 
development which is a complete capability for work, educa- 
tional precautions must be taken, as they are not now, or 
only very disjointedly and insufficiently. Gymnastics will, 
it is to be hoped, soon be the common possession of the 
whole people, and then an extraordinary impetus will be 
given to the working force. But there are precautions to be 
taken. Before the time of gymnastics proper, there must 
not be wanting gymnastic exercises for the earliest childhood, 
which especially needs them. Nature, like a careful mother, 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. ; 7 
has-provided that the child shall not be able to keep still, for 
motion of all kinds is his greatest need. And education must 
always take its direction from nature, whose hints are al- 
ways right, but have not yet been sufficiently understood and 
considered. 

If we wish to find out what nature teaches concerning the 
law of human development, we must pay attention to the 
manifestations of the childhood of the race; must observe in 
what manner its spontaneous development has gone on. The 
nature of the individual is like that of his species, and the 
measure for the being and nature of each one is expressed in 
the being and nature of the race, as recorded in history. 

As nature implanted in the child the instinct to move his 
limbs in order to secure their growing strong, she also gave 
him the impulse to gather his first experiences of matter 
itself, by continual touching and investigation of surrounding 
objects, in order to distinguish hard and soft, brittle and flex- 
ible, &c. But here, too, educational assistance is needful, 
that the impulse may reach the end for which nature gave it, 
namely, knowledge of the material. 

Without doubt, nature has bestowed upon the child some 
talent for all branches of human culture. These talents ex- 
press themselves in the child as impulses, which urge it to 
this or that activity. Thus the child has a continual desire 
to use its hands for all sorts of manipulations, which are to 
be the preparation for technical skill. Left without guidance, 
this impulse leads to spoiling and destroying, instead of 
becoming serviceable to creativeness; leaves the love of 
destroying to grow, which gratifies the sense of power in the 
uncultivated. 

A systematic exercise of the senses, according to Pesta- 
lozzi, now forms the basis of every regular school, or, at least, 
is expected to do so. But the senses wake up long before 
the school period, and because they have no proper exercise, 
because every thing has been left to chance, they run riot; 
and subsequent discipline of the senses in school cannot en- 
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- tirely make up for this previous neglect, even if the child 
shall attain it. But in most public schools, little, upon the 
whole, yet exists, to afford sufficient discipline and culture of 
the senses, though it shall be found, later, so indispensable to 
the workman. 

The school, as it is now, however boastingly it may have 
professed to give the requisite education for work, does not 
do it; and however great an advance it has made in modern 
times, gives only a very general and entirely insufficient pre- 
paration for any calling. 

Before the school period all the preliminary exercises of 
the powers have been left to chance, and afterwards those 
preliminary conditions of a true education for work, which 
should have bound theory and practice together, are found 
wanting. 
~ As we must begin in every thing at the beginning, in order 
to work successfully ; so also the preparation for work must 
be begun in earliest childhood. Only so, will adequate time 
and power be gained ; and only so, be conformable to nature. 
That the child must first learn in order to be able to perform 
any work, is a fundamental principle, but understood and 
applied in a one-sided manner. Why should not a child, ac- 
cording to its powers, work while it learns, work in order to 
learn? Certainly childhood is the time of the development 
and unfolding of all the powers, physical and mental; the 
spring-time of the human bud, which can yet bear no fruit. 
To work for the results of work, childhood can not and must 
not do, for a child’s work should be only a means of develop- 
ment. Who does not revolt at the misuse of the working 
power of children, which is met with in workshops, manufac- 
tories, mines, &c.— misuse which is no less often seen in the 
homes of the children of the poor, where the child of seven 
or eight years of age is obliged to carry and tend the child 
of one year, all day long; or to draw water and carry 
wood; or to undertake other tasks far beyond the strength 
of the youthful powers, and which, therefore, must needs 
check their development? 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 9 
There is but one right kind of work for childhood, that 
which merely promotes the development and culture of their 
powers and talents; and in the earliest years, their is only 
one right form for this work—Ppriay! Did not the human 
race begin the career of its development with working? In 
no case did it do so with learning, in the sense of the school! 
Before men had schools and books, they were obliged to pro- 
vide for their nearest wants — shelter, food, clothing. The 
first knowledge sprang from experiences which were gathered 
by this work; viz., by their journeys of discovery in their 
vicinity, observations of natural products, investigations into 
the qualities of things, and occasional discoveries and inven- 
tions. As children read in “Robinson Crusoe,” this work 
was the beginning of cultivation in our race; this was its 
first education, the preliminary school out of which science 
and art have sprung. Our present education has surely wan- 
dered far from its natural path, in which the Divine Educator 
led the human race in its childhood, else would it also begin 
now with working, not learning; not, indeed, working in the 
sense of constraint, but as a free, natural play of the faculties ! 

All development is a species of work —that is, motion, 
power of impulse, activity, exertion, all have for result the 
unfettering of what was bound up,—and is the progress 
towards the attainment of destiny. So every thing in the 
organic world works, from the real power of growth in the 
plant, to that of the higher animal species which work for 
man. This endeavor for development, inherent in every or- 
ganism, brings about the great work of the development of 
the universe; and is the eternal condition of its growth, and 
therefore, also, the condition of human growth. 

But outward conditions must harmonize with inward striv- 
ing, if the end, the unfolding of the organism, is to be reached. 
The power of growth in the plant needs suitable warmth, 
light, water, &c. Animals need proper nourishment, motion, 
and especially the satisfaction of their natural wants, in order 
that their vital power and instinct can fulfil their aim. Many 
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animals, when they build abodes or defend their lives, are 
obliged to make exertions for this by bloody strife with other 
animals, or by outwitting their enemies. 

The principle of self-activity, long recognized by pedagog- 
ics, is the educational principle in the whole of creation. The 

. only difference is, that activity in the kingdoms of uncon- 
scious nature always reaches its end surely, without useless 
trying and experimenting. 

The swallow builds its nest without preliminary teaching; 
the bee builds its cell with mathematical precision; the spi- 
der weaves its nest with more regularity than the weaver is 
able to weave his cloth. But the human child is wanting in 
the sure instinct which never misses its end; it must learn 
everything with painstaking, it must reach its gaol, that is, 
provide for this need of culture, through tryings and experi- 
ences, by slow steps of progress. 

Man has been an apprentice from the beginning of his ex- 
istence ; the surrounding world, his workshop. This appren- 
ticeship of mankind, which preceded its present partial mas- 
tership, repeats itself, in a certain sense, for each child anew. 
But it begins with his life, not first with the school, nor with 
formal instruction. It is the pedagogues of our time, es- 
pecially Pestalozzi, who have first busied themselves with the 
education that takes place before the school period. Hither- 
to, the development of the child was, for the most part, a 
terra incognita. 

As little as we can tell how the bad of a plant unfolds it- 
self, can we know what passes in the mysterious workshop of 
the child’s soul, or how the first impressions of the outer 
world waken the slumbering life, and images and represen- 
tations lay the foundation of thinking. But we know that 
all development in nature proceeds according to law; that 
the tree cannot bear fruit first, and then buds; that spring 

must always, without exception, precede summer, &c. That 
a like uniformity must also be the rule of all intellectual de- 
velopment ie self-evident, but in what the uniformity consists, 
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what its method is, we know but little yet. The analysis of 
the child’s soul, begun by Pestalozzi, was continued by Froe- 
bel, and an important step forward in this knowledge was 
taken by the latter. This is not the place to go deeper into 
Froebel’s psychological views of the human being in the 
stage of childhood, and it must be reserved for another time. 

But Pestaiozzi and Froebel, those two genial thinkers and 
teachers, agree in this: that there is but one guide in educa- 
tion ; that is the child’s own nature. Pestalozzi, like Froebel, 
started his educational method from the first manifestations 
of the child’s being, from its natural impulses. Both distin- 
guish the manifestations of the soul from the bodily impulses, 
and both recognize their reciprocal action (einander wirken) 
and the analogy between them. Both desire, not like Fou- 
rier, a complete gratification of the childish instincts and 
natural inclinations, but such a use of them as to give a true 
discipline to the impulses and senses (sinne); to regulate, 
as it were, the lower propensities and feelings by an early 
development of the higher. 

The tendencies of the soul are here purposely called im- 
pulses (triebe) for culture, because the word impulse (éried) 
best expresses the condition of non-development; the un- 
conscious, blind pressure of these tendencies in the beginning 
of the child’s life. 

Pestalozzi and Froebel desired no teaching of the earliest 
childhood without impressions of the senses, without obser- 
vation and demonstration; no mere word-teaching. But 
Froebel thinks this not sufficient, and wishes to extend the 
principle of self-activity, established by Pestalozzi as a fun- 
damental rule, so that the child may teach itself through 
actual production. Froebel not only wishes for exercise of 
the limbs and senses, as exercise, which Pestalozzi lets follow 
the mechanical handiwork, but for a result, never merely 
mechanical, but bringing into concurrent exercise the powers 
of the soul as well as body. The thought has been expressed 
that a method might be found to enable the gymnastic exer- 
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cises of adults to be used for various branches of work, in 
order to make the time spent in the exercise of the muscles 
useful. The method invented by Froebel, of letting the chil- 
dren practise, by playing, a complete system of gymnastics, not 
only of the limbs and senses, but also of all the mental or- 
gans, has so far solved that problem, that the great majority 
of children’s exercises have a result. The playing occupa- 
tions are productive. However small may be the products 
of a child’s work, they are useful to his development, not 
merely by the experience gained of the material,— size, form, 
symmetry, &c.; they also afford to him the satisfaction re- 
sulting from every creative activity that is useful. They be- 
come to him in miniature, what his artistic work is to the 
artist, a mirror of his being, a measure of his talents and his 
power (Kénnen), be it well understood, not as reflection, but 
as immediate impression, like everything which works upon 
the soul in the period of childish unconsciousness. In the 
first period of life, things leave upon the child only total im- 
_ pressions, whose details are impressed upon them only by 

degrees. In this sense, Froebel’s discovery and its further 
improvement is of incalculable use for childish development 
in general, but above all, for the true preparation for their 
later calling, of the children of the working classes, which is 
demanded at the present time. It is the beginning of rais- 
ing work to the rank of science. 

Although Froebel connects his mode of procedure imme- 
diately with the natural tendencies of the child, the present 
limited knowledge of the profounder reason of his method 
has called forth the frequent accusation that it is not conform- 
able to nature, that it takes freedom away from childish play, 
and brings artificialness into the innocent period of child- 
hood. ; 

- No one doubts that it is quite conformable to nature to 
select for the child the food necessary to nourish its body; 
but it is doubted that the young being can have already 
spiritual needs; that his budding soul also needs food! 
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Satisfaction of his bodily wants and amusements by child’s 


than this not to be necessary, and think that at six years of 
age will come the school to develop the mind. 

In nature, everything has its regular transition (wherganz). 
The fruit does not grow out of the leaves; a budding and 
blooming time lies between. Will it be called conformable 
to nature, if, after these first years of the child, which have 
been played through without any sort of rule, indeed, as is 
often the case, have been dreamed away,—if, after such en- 
tirely arbitrary action of the child, then suddenly, without 
any transition, the unpractised powers of the understanding 
are called upon in earnest to learn? that is to say, called to 
an occupation for which the child’s soul, throughout its past 
life time, has found no connecting link, and for which it has 
had no preparation? Because it has long been felt that 
such a method is not conformable to nature, instructive plays 
have been invented, play schools have been set up, in order 
to furnish assistance to the earliest development. Something, 
though very little, has been as yet affected thus, and had not 
the teachings of life itself, both at home and outside of it, 
co-operated, still less would have been affected. But the 
children of the poor have been without even this preparation. 
Later on in the time of youth, it is found quite conformable 
to nature, if one who is gifted with poetical talent, writes 
poetry, if one gifted with the talent for painting, paints, &c., 
but no one will desire that these talents should be left to culti- 
vate themselves, without instruction. Now the child brought 
these powers into the world with him, and their germs have 
grown up within him by degrees, until the real talent could 
make itself known. The history of the development of 
great artists frequently shows how favorable influences from 
without came to the help of the tendency, so as to develop a 
great talent. If the child Mozart had grown up entirely 
without musical environments, surely his genius would have 
been more or less stunted. Why would it not then be con- 
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formable to nature, if a thinking mind which was investi- 
gating these germinal tendencies of the child’s soul in their 
manifestations, should shape the plays of the child into exer- 
cises for all these talents? What can the plays of a child 
exercise except his own powers? They are his most nat- 
ural manifestations. Nature, which gave him the impulse to 
play, but which does nothing in vain, follows .out a purpose 
always in everything, and even in the smallest things. 

CHILDISH PLAY HAS THE LOFTY AIM OF THE CULTIVATION 
OF BODY AND MIND; that is its “deep meaning,” and because 
the impulse of the human being does not, like the animal in- 
stinct, reach its end without help and support, the need of 
this support is guite conformable with human nature ; cer- 
tainly there is need of regulated exercises adapted to the 
end, — methodical exercises, —if a true support is to be 
gained, and the goal of these impulses of the soul is to be 
reached. Nature itself always develops and shapes according 
to law and rule; therefore must not the soul be supported 
‘in a similar manner methodically ? 

It is the prevalent opinion that method limits the freedom 
of motion, and that every orderly play rests upon rules, and 
not only the plays which chiefly make a claim upon the 
mental activity, such as chess, card-playing, &c., are founded 


on rules, but also ball-playing, and the least of the ordinary _ 


child’s plays, dancing. In gymnastic plays it surely does not 
take away the freedom of motion, because dancing and gym- 
nastics must be learned methodically ; but the more accord- 
ing to rule these are learned, the more freedom of motion is 
possible in them. And the freer the motion, the greater the 
enjoyment. In like manner must every handiwork, every 
art, and every science be taught methodically, if they are to 
be successful. 

If the child wishes to build a house, and I give him the 
suitable materials and show him the knack of reaching his 
desired end, I surely do not limit his freedom; I only fulfil 
his own wish, and further his self-activity. But if a play is 
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to be given by word of command, like the military drill, or if 
the child is to receive a continuous support in his playing 
occupations, one might with reason consider this pernicious. 

According to Froebel’s principle, on the contrary, the inde- 
pendent efforts of the child, his own experimentings, are to 
be stimulated as much as possible. The instruction given to 
make the play easier to the child will make it the more in- 
dependent, give more opportunity for his own creativeness, 
his own invention. As the instructions of the master to the 
apprentice in the workshop first makes it possible for him to 
do his work with ease and freedom, so the teacher must give 
the necessary freedom to the play of the child by his assist- 
ance, but only as a playfellow, not as a teacher. If that is 
done as in Froebel’s Kindergarten, daily, for a short time 
during the play-lesson, in play, so to speak, the greater part 
of the day remains for those quite independent and even 
arbitrary attempts at play, which are not, by any means, to 
be taken from the child. 

The impulse for action and work makes the child hammer 
and knead, scrawl and cut whatever falls into his hands. It 
is the office of education to come to the assistance of this 
natural striving which is the child’s own work of develop- 
ment. That could not be done, heretofore, with sufficient 
success, because the right method was wanting, which would 
determine what should be the right material, as well as the 
suitable corresponding instruction for its use, and the natural 
succession of the playing occupations. [To be continued.] 


EYES THAT SEE AND EARS THAT HEAR. 
ay read at her graduation from Miss Garland’s Normal Class, May, 187: 
Miss Sym 


3, 
onds, who now keeps the public Kindergarten at the corner of Alte, 
and Somerset Streets.] 


Tne Bible furnishes us many instances where Christ re- 
proves his disciples for blindness and deafness; for seeing 
Without perceiving, and hearing without understanding. 
He also tells them, “The light of the body is the eye;” and 
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says many times, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
It is this physical and moral blindness and deafness which 
Froebel intended to eradicate by inventing his kindergarten 
system. Realizing that the impressions received in childhood 
were powerful agents in forming the minds and characters of 
persons, he spent a life-time in studying the natures of chil- 
dren, to ascertain the best means of training their varied 
faculties. 

His system is based upon the natural manifestations of the 
child, and its requirements for development; and all the 
plays and occupations of the Kindergarten have been arranged 
with special reference to this. The principal aim of Froebel’s 
First Gift to the child, is to train his eye to distinguish one 
color from another, therefore he gives him six worsted balls, 
three of primary and three of secondary colors; in some of 
the later Gifts, as in sewing and weaving, the child is taught 
to combine different colors, and the beauties of harmony and 
contrast are brought out in such a pleasing way by these 
occupations, as never to be forgotten. 

If the eyes were trained in extreme youth, as the kinder- 
garten system designs they should be, I doubt if we should 
meet with persons afflicted with color-blindness; we certainly 
should not find an artist of high rank disfiguring his portrait 
of a beautiful young lady, by painting her lips a brilliant 
shade of green, and not knowing his mistake until he was 
told it by his assistant! Many people appear to agree fully 
with Mrs. Pipchin, whose system was, “not to encourage a 
child’s mind to develop and expand itself like a young flower, 
but to open it like an oyster.” If we remember that the minds 
of little children develop slowly, but senses are very soon 
as strongly developed as those of an adult, and notice the 
delight which they show when learning something new about 
familiar objects, it seems reasonable that the early education 
should appeal to the active faculties rather than to the intel- 
lect. A child who is taught to admire the beauty of the 
flowers, the carol of the birds, “the grandeur of the starry 
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” heavens,” and the wonders of the deep, will be led “through 
sh nature up to nature’s God ” by the refining influences of these 
n emotions; his eye will not become dim, nor his ear dull of 
d hearing; but he will “find tongues in trees, books in the 
of running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
- It is not intended that the Kindergarten shall supersede 
od the primary school, but underlie it, and form a sure and strong 
foundation for the primary and succeeding grades to build 
ne upon. When the Kindergarten is introduced into our pub- 
he lic school system, not as an experiment, but as a permanent 
ad thing, all of the grades will be vastly improved. We shall 
I's then have no advocates for such an establishment as Dr. 
he Blimber’s, which Dickens tells us, “was a great hot-house in 
ls, which there was a forcing apparatus incessantly at work. 
of All the boys blew before their time. Mental green peas were 
ht produced at Christmas, and intellectual asparagus all the 
ad year round. Mathematical gooseberries (very sour ones, too,) 
Be were common at untimely seasons; and from mere sprouts 
of bushes, under Dr. Blimber’s cultivation, every description 
ar of greek and latin vegetable was got off the driest twigs of 
ld boys, under the frostiest circumstances. Nature was of no 
ly consequence at all.” 
nit Those who, a few years ago, were strong advocates for the 
nt high-pressure system in our schools, have, without doubt, 
‘as seen its enervating effects, and have shown, by the introduo- 
lly tion of music, drawing, and object lessons, that knowledge, 
3 to attract a child, must address itself to his perceptions. 
er, He must first see, afterwards he will think. Our ablest edu- 
ds cators argue, and with truth, that our primary school ought 
on to be our best school; that nothing should be learned there 
he which in after years must be unlearned ; but that all the seeds 
ut sown there shall, by careful training, mature into the tall and 
on stately tree, which will not only prove an ornament, but a 
el- great benefit to mankind. 
he A little child is like a frail and delicate plant, and shows 
as plainly whether it is as carefully nurtured, and lovingly 
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sheltered from the chilling winds and biting frost, or left to 
droop and die for want of proper nourishment and tender 
care. When children are properly trained, we shall need no 
more books bearing the title of “Spectacles for Young Eyes.” 
The young eyes will not only be able to see what they look 
at, but children will become self-reliant, and learn to think 
and act for themselves. Bishop Potter says: “If I were to 
reduce to a single maxim the concentrated wisdom of the 
world, on the subject of practical education, I should enun- 
ciate a proposition which, I think, is not incorporated as it 
should be into the practices of schools and families. That 
principle is, that in educating the young you serve them most 
effectually, not by what you do to them or for them, but by 
what you teach them to do for themselves. This is the true 
secret of educational development.” 

In the Kindergarten, habits of attention are cultivated and 
children are encouraged to give expression to their thoughts, 
to describe what they have seen, and in this way they are 
led to think and compare. 

It is a great misfortune for a little child to be sent to a 
primary school without some developed sense of moral re- 
sponsibility, some defined social virtues, as well as habits of ob- 
servation; but how can a child who is allowed the freedom of 
the streets from the time he leaves his mother’s arms until he 
is five years old, be expected to have many ideas of goodness, 
truth, or beauty? Is he not receiving his first lessons in 
falsehood, profanity, and crime, and preparing himself to be 
a truant, a pauper, and a convict? What a blessing would 
the Kindergarten prove to many a poor mother, who is com- 
pelled to leave home every day to gain the means of support 
for her young family! She would no longer be obliged to 
turn them into the streets, to drift about hither and thither 
with the tide, nor keep older children from their schools, to 
take care of these little ones, or, as they express it, “stay at 
home to mind the baby ;” but she could place them in one 6 
these nurseries, or Kindergartens, where the little creatures 
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would unconsciously be gaining the moral habits which, in 
after years, will make them good and honest citizens; an 
honor, rather than a disgrace, to themselves and the commu- 
nity. The natural love of activity which is so strongly 
manifested in young children, is repressed in our present 
schools, while the kindergarten system seeks to develop 
self-activity, knowing that the child’s limbs and organs must 
be exercised to a certain extent, before they can become good 
and trusty servants of the mind; therefore all the plays and 
occupations serve to carry out this idea. 

The child is taught to imitate the motions of the farmer in 
sowing, reaping, threshing, &c.; of the cooper, wood-sawyer, 
and blacksmith; and enters into the spirit of the work as 
heartily as though his daily bread depended upon it. 


‘“¢ He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and chills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


Give it play, and never fear it; 
Active life is no defect; 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curd it only to direct. 


Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must flow forever — 
Better teach it where to go.” 


Many who know but little, and have thought less, about 
the real benefits to be derived from the Kindergarten, seri- 
ously object to the system, on account of the expense attend- 
ing its introduction. They do not realize that nearly all the 
outlay for materials is made at the beginning; that the schools 
when once furnished will need few supplies for a number of 
years. There will not be a long list of “city books” to be 
furnished every six months, to each new class, to take the 
place of those which have been studied so hard that there is 
scarcely any thing left of them. 
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By taking children at the age of three, and training them 
in the Kindergarten until they are seven, the primary course 
is very much shortened; for it is claimed, and justly, that the 
child who has enjoyed the advantage of this system four 
consecutive years, can be prépared for the grammar school in 
one year, and be much better fitted than those who have only 
received primary school instruction. 

I know an instance of this kind, and I do not think it an 
exceptional case, where a child who had been only one year 
in a Kindergarten, passed through the regular primary school 
course in another year, thus making only éwo years of school- 
ing from the time of his entering the Kindergarten until he 
was admitted to the grammar school. The training which is 
received creates a thirst for knowledge, which will not only 
be forcibly felt in our high schools, but in the community at 
large. We shall have more skilled workmen; for there is no 
art, science, or industry which in its first principles is not 
represented in the occupations of the Kindergarten. We 
shall then be obliged to import neither artist or artisan; but 
our own supply will be amply sufficient for the demand. 

A very young child shows his power of distinguishing 
sounds by manifesting his delight at some, and his utter dis- 
_ taste for others. We rarely meet with a child who has not 
an instinctive love for music; and it is for this reason that 
the mother hushes her babe to sleep by some simple little 
lullaby. All the plays of the Kindergarten are rendered 
doubly attractive to the child, by being accompanied by mu- 
sic, so simple that the ears can easily catch the melody. Not 
only the plays, but many of the occupations, appeal directly 
to the ear, and train it to be very acute. The child acquires 
the habit of doing every thing not by patterns or mechanical 
imitation, but by hearing the directions given by the teacher, 
and then immediately acting on them. If the ear fails to 
perform its important work, the hand will not be able to pro- 
duce. Any teacher will admit that if the Kindergarten can 
train children to hear, the first time they are spoken to, it 
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will not only be accomplishing an important work for the 
child, but will be a great aid to the teacher, lightening her 
task, and making her words a power for good instead of fall- 
ing dead upon the ear. 

A child trained in the Kindergarten has not only eyes that 
see and ears that hear, but he has the power of expressing 
what is in his mind, and he is often allowed to direct the oc- 
cupations of his companions, which will be of infinite value 
when he passes to higher sehools. 

Compositions, which are now generally considered a bug- 
bear, will be a comparatively easy task for one who has from 
childhood been accustomed to express his thoughts in simple, 
yet grammatical, and well-chosen words. 

Many young ladies who have received all of the so-called 
Sashionable accomplishments, are unable to entertain any one, 
by conversation, for the short space of five minutes, not for 
lack of brains, but because they have no power of expressing 
their thoughts. 

I cannot doubt that Kindergartens will, ere long, be recog- 
nized as the “one thing needful:” then their influence will 
be felt through all the grades up to polytechnic; then will 
our public system be a perfect one. “Let us not forget that 
the childhood of to-day will be humanity to-morrow. Ac- 
cording to what tlie present generation does, the life of that 
which follows will be woven of roses or thorns.” 





THE ROSE-WINDOW. * 


No wonder that Wilfred was a lonely child, with no brother 
or sister to play with. And no wonder that the little fellow 





* This little story was one of the exercises of Miss Garland’s training class, writ- 
ten to illustrate the “Ninth Gift,” which consists of rings and parts of rings of 
wire. The young lady who wrote it studied with Miss Garland as an amateur, for 
the sake of self-development and culture. But she proposes to turn her acquire- 
ment to account, by gathering at the South End, a charity Kindergarten, which, 
with the two Kindergartens founded at the North End, she has faith will one day 
be adopted into the public system. 
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would so often steal away to the entry window, and with his 
chin upon the broad sill, watch the clouds that sailed slowly 
by, or the doves that cooed to each other, under the eaves of 
the great cathedral; or that the cathedral itself should have 
become a familiar object, with its graceful bell-tower, its solid 
buttresses, and great rose-window over the chancel. He had 
traced its curves and circles so many times, that it seemed 
before him wherever he looked. But why was it that when 
he went out to walk with nurse, she always hurried him by 
the open door-way, and would never let him go in to see the 
other side of the bigwindow? And why did mamma always 
sigh, and say the cathedral was papa’s tomb? 

One day his mamma came up into the entry hall and found 
little Wilfred in his favorite position, with his chin upon the 
window: sill, looking out at the great cathedral. But tears 
were standing in his eyes, and the little voice faltered, as he 
said: “ Please, mamma, tell me about the rose-window, and 
why the cathedral is papa’s tomb?” 

So mamma took the little head in her lap, and as she stroked 
the soft, light curls, she thought of the time when another 
head, tired and aching, had lain there, and she had stroked 
its soft hair. 

Then mamma told her little boy how his papa had planned 
the cathedral, all but the great rose-window, and for that he 
could invent no pattern worthy to let the light shine through 
into the house of God. And how he had sat up long nights, 
and worked weary days to find the right design, until, at last, 
when he had drawn the graceful curves and circles, he was 
too sick to go about, and could only lie in this very entry- 
window, and watch the men at work. And when, one day, 
the great window was set up, the very day that little Wil- 
fred was born, papa was carried out and buried under the 
floor of the unfinished chancel, with the great window high 
up over his head. 

Mamma again stroked the light hair, and said, “But this 
wil] not do. My little boy has been too much alone, and he 
must go to school, where he can play with other children, for 
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he is almost five years old.” And she kissed the child as she 
looked at the great church opposite, and thought of the Wil- 
fred in that house, too. 

So one bright sunny day, mamma again came up the stairs to 
take her little Wilfred out towalk. And they went together 
across the common, by the great cathedral, and down a 

street, till they came to a pleasant-leoking house, with plants 
and a bird in one window, and more plants and a gold fish 
in the other. They went into this house, and were shown 
into a bright room, where there were some little children 
standing in a circle, and playing such a quiet, pretty game! 
Soon they all went into another room, singing as they went, and 
mamma and Wilfred followed. The children sat down at 
two long tables, when the teacher came and said: “Would not 
you like to come, too? See, here is room enough between 
Bertha and Alfred.” But Wilfred did not quite like to go, 
till mamma said, “Go, darling. I will stay close by.” 

Then one of the little girls went up to the teacher, who 
gave her a box full of rings. And pretty soon she had laid 
before each child a wire ring about two inches in diameter. 
Elsie (for this was the little girl’s name) was very careful to 
place it on the table directly before each child, so that the 
centre came where two of the lines which divided the table - 
into squares, crossed each other, making four divisions in each 
ring. After Elsie had taken one and sat down, the teacher 
said: “ Now let us see what this is, and what it is made of.” 
One said, wire. “ Yes, and what is wire made of?” But none 
of the children could exactly tell this, so the teacher explained 
how iron was dug out of the ground, melted in big furnaces, 
cooled into long bars, and how these were again melted and 
drawn through a succession of holes, each time becoming 
smaller, till at last it was the wire they saw. Then how it 
was cut into short pieces, and these were soldered together 
to make these little rings. “And now what are they like?” 
One child thought “like the top of a flower pot;” another 
“like the round picture frame hanging over the mantle-piece;” 
Alfred thought it would just slip over one of the balls with 
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which they played the fruit game. The teacher thought so, 
too, and bringing one, asked how it differed; for were they 
not both round? Elsie said it was aslice cut out of the middle 
of a ball; but Bertha said no, because you could put your finger 
through the ring. Then Alfred said it was only the edge of 
the round slice. The teacher now gave each child a half 
ring, and asked them to hold it in the left hand with the 
ends pointing up, then down, to the right, and then to the 
left hand side. This half ring was then placed beside the 
whole ring, and another half ring given so as to make two 
whole rings. Alfred said they looked like a pair of eye- 
glasses, or cart wheels. Then the half last put down, was 
placed on the opposite side of the whole ring, making a fig- 
ure each side which he thought looked somewhat like an 
hour-glass. Then the position of the half rings was reversed, 
making a form which Bertha called a table-top. 

“ Now,” said the teacher, “I will give you some more rings, 
and you may make just what you please.” 

Again Wilfred wished himself in mamma’s lap; but she 
looked over with a smile, just as the teacher placed before 
him a box filled with rings, as she said, “Can’t you make 
something, too?” 

Immediately the thought of the rose-window flashed into 
his mind; he could see every curve and circle plainly; so by 
the time the teacher had talked with the other children about. 
their spiders and croquet fields and dolly’s wagon, Wilfred 
was all ready to explain how this was papa’s rose-window in 
the great cathedral. 

The teacher looked pleased to see so beautiful a form; but 
the mamma silently brushed away a tear, as she thought how 
this little child, by these simple means, had found that for 
which his papa had sought so long and so wearily. 

This was the first of many days for Wilfred at the Kinder- 
garten; but long years afterwards, when he had become a 
famous designer, he would often kiss his mother’s pale cheek, 
and say, “It has all come of the ring exercises at the Kin- 
dergarten.” 



















